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A Passage from Job. 


Tue Revisers of the King James Version of the Old 
‘Testament were more conservative than their colleagues 
who labored upon the New Testament. Perhaps they more 
closely observed the rule laid down for the Revision by the 
Convocation of Canterbury, or, if this may be a reflection 
on the New Testament Revisers, perhaps they gave a more 
rigid definition to that rule, which read as follows: ‘To in- 
troduce as few alterations as possible into the text of the 
Authorized Version consistently with faithfulness,’ Hence, 
while in the New Testament the Revisers not only altered 
the translations of words, but changed the style and order 
of sentences, in the Old Testament we find but little done 
beside the correction.of words in translation, and even that 
done very sparingly. If some are disappvuinted with the New 
Testament work that it has been too sweeping, others are 
equally disappointed with the Old Testament work that it 
has been too meagre. If the Revised New Testament is too 
near a new translation, the Revised Old Testament is too 
much a new edition of the old Authorized Version. 

Perhaps the best mode of illustrating this is to take a pas- 
sage from that part of the Old Testament which most need- 
ed thorough treatment, and examine the Revisers’ work upon 
it. No book in the Bible needed revision more than the 
book of Job. In the authorized version it was impossible 
to understand the connections of the argument, and the 
mind was confused in attempting to make sense in many 
passages. We shall, therefore, take a portion of the book 
of Job to examine, and from it get a notion of the limit to 
which the Old Testament Revisers dared to go. We quote 
from that exquisite comparison of the precious metals with 
wisdom given in the 28th chapter. The whole chapter is a 
gem of poetic beauty, a complete poem in itself, but we have 
space only for a fragment. We take the first twelve verses. 
They read thus in the old version : 

* Surely there is a vein for the silver, 

And a place for gold where they fine it. 

Iron is taken out of the earth, 

And brass is molten out of the stone. 

He setteth an end to darkness, 

And searcheth out all perfection; the stones of darkness and the 
shadow of death. — 

The flood breaketh out from the inhabitant; 

Even the waters forgotten of the foot; they are dried up, they are 
gone away from men. 

As for the earth, out of it cometh bread, 

And under it is turned up as it were fite. 

The stones of it are the place of sapphires, 

And it hath dust of gold. 

There is a path which no fowl knoweth, 

And which the vulture’s eye hath not seen.. 

The lion’s whelps have not trodden it, 

Nor the fierce lion passed by it. 

He putteth forth his hand upon the rock, 

He overturneth the mountains by the roots, 

He cutteth out rivers among the rocks, 

And his eye seeth every precious thing. 

He bindeth the floods ‘tue overflowing, 
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And the thing that is hid bringeth he forth to light ; 
But where shall wisdom be found ? Ne ‘ 
And where is the place of understanding ? 


There is great beauty here, but with it there is much 
vagueness. The searching out of perfection, the floed 
breaking out from the inhabitant, the turning up as it were 
fire entirely confound the mind. The Revisers have made 


*sense, but they have not been bold enough to preserve the 


beauty of the rhythm. We owe them a debt of gratitude 
for the forme?, but the debt would have been far greater, if 
they had used some fteedom in expression, which would not 
have marred the truth while it would have saved the sweet- 
ness, We give their translation of these lines for compari- 
son, marking the changes in italics : 


Surely there is a mzne for silver 

And a place for gold which they refine ; 

Iron is taken out of the earth 

And brass is molten out of the stone. 

Man setteth an end to darkness 

And searcheth out 40 the furthest bound 

The stones of #4zck darkness and of the shadow of death; 
He breaketh open a shaft away from where men sojourn ; 
They are forgotten of the foot ¢hat passeth by, 
They hang afar from men, they swing to and fro. 
As for the earth, out of it cometh bread, 

And underneath it is turned up as it were dy fire ; 
The stones ¢hereof are the place of sapphires, 

And it hath dust of gold. 

That path no bird of prey knoweth, 

Neither hath the falcon’s eye seen zt, 

The proud beasts have not trodden it, 

Nor 4ath the fierce lion passed thereby. 

He putteth forth his hand upon the fznty rock, 

He overturneth the mountains by the roots, 

He cutteth out channels among the rocks, 

And his eye seeth every. precious thing. 

He bindeth the streams that they trickle not, 

And the thing that is hid bringeth he forth to light. 
But where shall wisdom be found ? 

And where is the place of understanding ? 


In all the corrections made in-this passage by the Re- 
visers, there is a gain for truth in translation. The mine is 
the subject and not the mere vein, and in that mine they 
do not refine the gold, but ‘which they refine’ describes 
the after treatment of the metal. So instead of searching 
out all perfection (a rather hopeless undertaking) we search 
out stones to the farthest bound of the mine, and we break 
open a shaft in a desert place, where before the flood broke 
out from the inhabitant! Then the miners are so far off in 
the wild mountains that they are forgotten by the great 
world on the busy highways, while they hang by ropes from 
the cliff and swing to and fro in their arduous task. This 
certainly sounds better to the understanding than ‘the wat- 
ers forgotten of the foot’ that had gone away from men. 
The fire is not turned up, but the earth is turned up as by 
fire, as if a volcano had burst forth. The ‘fowl’ nowadays 
suggests an ignoble barn-yard creature and not a bird of 
prey, and has an unseemly coupling with the vulture or the 
falcon. 

The amendments have been strictly made in subserviency 
to truth of statement, but the Revisers have gone no further. 
They have left the naked truth without dress. They have 
not dared to attempt rhythm, and hence the hatshness of 
their work in comparison with‘that of the Revisers of 1611 
is very apparent. We are foolish enough to set down what 
we think would have been a perfectly true translation and 
one which would have preserved the easy rhythmic flow of 
the Old Version. 

Surely there is a mine for the silver, 

And a place for the gold we refine. ~ 

The iron is taken out of the earth 

And the rock is molten with brass. 

Man putteth an end to the darkness, 

And fully revealeth the rock that was shrouded in gloom. 
They sink a shaft far down from human abodes ; 
Forgetting their feet, they hang and swing from men. 








The earth, that for us yieldeth bread, 
‘Beneath is turned up as by fire, 

The home of the sapphire its rocks 

And its clouds are lumps of gold. 

Its path no eagle knoweth 

Nor hath the hawk’s eye seen, 

No son of pride hath trodden it 

Nor hath the lion passed therein. 

He putteth forth his hand upon the flint, 
He overturneth the mountains by the roots, 
He tunneleth the crags, 
And his eye feasteth on the gems. 

He stayeth the streams from weeping 
And bringeth the secret to light — 

But where shall wisdom be found, 

And where is the place of understanding ? 


In the eighth line the hanging and swinging are those of 
the men who go down the shaft far from human abodes. 
They forget their feet. Their feet cannot carry them down 
into the deep recesses of the earth. They hang by their 
hands to the ropes, and as men lower them down the black 
hole, they swing from side to side. The ‘son of pride’ in 
the 15th line is a genuine Orientalism for a proud beast, 
particularized by the ‘lion’ in the parallel clause. In the 
2oth line we preserve the meaning of raak when used with 
a noun denoting an enjoyable thing. It is to ‘ see with de- 
light’ ¢.¢., in our usage ‘to feast the eye.’ In the 21st verse 
we bring out the exact Hebrew figure. The trickling of 
the streams, which filter through the clinks of the rocks in 
the mine, is called ‘the weeping’ of the streams. The fig- 
ure is not too strained to be beautiful, though it borders on 
Oriental extravagance. 

The whole passage, if it could only be translated, is a 
graphic picture of the mine, and its poetry is perfect. The 
boldness and successful energy of man in penetrating the 
rocky mountains and laying bare its treasures is described 
with a series of striking poetic thoughts, and then comes the 
contrasted question ‘Where can wisdom be found?’ Aill 
man’s daring and zeal fail in seeking this jewel of jewels. 
But after all no translation can do justice to a poem. The 
‘word is so wedded to the thought, that any change of word, 
as in translation, mutilates the thought. The symmetrical 
is dislocated, and the smooth is made rough. This is emi- 
nently the case in translating from a Semitic to an Aryan 
tongue, for the ideas, as well as the words, of the Eastern 

. people-are so different from ours, and have such different 
connections of thought, that even when these ideas are prop- 
erly expressed, they are so strange that we cannot at once 
welcome them. For example, in the 73d Psalm we have 
‘uleshonam tahalak ba-aretz’ (and their tongue walketh 
thi ough the earth)—a figure which shocks the Occidental 
sense. And yet even such a figure can be awarded its place 
in true poetry, when we enter the Oriental mind and look 
out on things with its eyes. The tongue that walks is con- 
trasted with a voice shat speaks from heaven. ‘The persons 
described in the 73d Psalm were proud and haughty ones. 
They talked as if they spoke from heaven, but after all their 
tongue only walked the earth. How could that tongue, 
which walked in the earth, assume the audacity of a tongue 
speaking from heaven? The whole verse is this “They put their 
mouth in heaven, but their tongue walketh on earth.’ The Or- 
iental mind recognized three classes of voice, that from heaven 
(as in the thunder, the wind and the Bath-kol), that from 
earth (as of man and beast), and that from the lower world 
(as the voice of Abel crying for vengeance). The voice 
from heaven fadls (Dan. 4. 31), the voice on earth walks or 
passes through (Ezra 1.1). It has a human way of going. 

When we fully grasp the Orientalism, we find how strong 
the expression is. In reading the poetry of the Old Tes- 
tament, we need both a good translation, and (what no 
translation can give) the steeping of the mind in Oriental 
thought. 

' Howarp Crossy. 
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Reviews 
An American Diplomatist.* 

In their late Minister to France, who took a distinguished 
and most creditable part in the great events of the last 
decade in that country, Americans had a representative of 
whom they might well be proud. He belonged toa modern 
class of politicians, the peculiar product of American soci- 
ety, more especially in the West. Of this class, Lincoln and 
Garfield may be taken as the typical representatives. In 
the character of such men, two qualities are combined which 


‘are too often divorced—shrewdness and honesty. The ge- 


nial adroitness and power of adaptation, which comes of 
early contact with all classes of men, masks in them, so to 
speak, an iron probity which no temptation can touch, and 
a force of will which no obstacle can bend. The stump cr- 
ator who captured the Illinois pioneers by his unadorned 
eloquence and his jovial cordiality, and who in Congress 
gained their confidence and that of his fellow-legislators by 
his mingled sagacity and firmness during the critical times 
of the Rebellion and reconstruction, was found entirely. at 
ease and equal to his position as Minister to the most pol- 
ished and restless nation of Europe, during the most stormy 
and trying period of its recent history. He was as com- 
pletely at home in the brilliant court of the Third Napoleon 
as in confidential intercourse with the thoughtful and schol- 
arly Thiers, or in compelling respect from the fierce and des- 
perate Communist leaders. Of his success in court cere- 
monies and its cause, he gives a curious piece of evidence, 
in describing a reception at the Tuileries: 


After the presentation of the gentlemen to the Emperor, it came 
my turn to introduce the ladies to the Empress. Nothing could 
exceed the grace and cordiality of her manner toward my fair coun- 
trywomen. After accompanying her along the long line and intro- 
ducing her specially to every lady, we reached the foot of the line. 
I had familiarized myself with the names of the large number of 
ladies, and there was no hesitancy in my presentations. The Em- 
press was apparently surprised at my success in calling out all the 
names. She said to me, ‘ How is it possible, Mr..Washburne, that 
you could remember: 2ll these names?’ The truth was that my 
electioneering through nine Congressional campaigns stood me in 
good part. 1 had found that the recollection of names and faces 
is a cultivated talent. It is vastly important that a candidate should 
remember the people to whom he is introduced, and I had made it 
a point, always, when I was introduced to any one, to fix in my 
mind something in regard to the face and the manner, so that I 
shéuld not forget them. And so it was that after following this 
be 4 for nearly coupe | years, I very rarely forgot the name and face 
of any person to whom I was introduced, even in the most casual 
manner. 


But the days of court ceremony were soon over. In little 
more than a year after Mr. Washburne’s arrival in Paris, 


.the war with Germany broke out, and in less than two 


months the Napoleonic dynasty was swept away. When 


. the German Ambassador left Paris, at the announcement of 


the war, the subjects of the North German Confederation 
residing in France were placed under the charge of the 
United States Minister. The violent animosity which 
quickly arose against all Germans made this an extremely dif- 
ficult and occasionally hazardous duty, but it was performed 
with a courageous firmness and a complete. success which 
gained for Mr. Washburne the warm gratitude of the German 
Government and people. His task was made easier by the 
peculiar favor which his own Government acquired in France 
from being the first great power to recognize the new French 
Republic. The time and manner of this recognition were 
left to Mr. Washburne’s discretion ; and he performed the 
congenial duty in a way which delighted the Parisians, and 
established him firmly in the popular regard. Of the influ- 
ence thus acquired he made excellent use for the benefit of 
his unfortunate charges, not only throughout the war, but 
-in the anxious days of the Communal insurrection, when it 
enabled him to rescue many intended victims. During the 


* Recollections of a Minister to France. By E. B. Washburne. 


2 vols. $8. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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siege of Paris he remained at his post, when almost all the 
other foreign min sters had left the city. His position 
brought him into contact or communication with the leading 
men, civilians and soldiers, on both sides, and his narrative 
thus gains that stamp of authenticity derived from personal 
knowledge, which is of the highest value in history. 

His work, it must be added, shows not much evidence of 
literary skill. The style lacks polish, and the narrative is 
often ill-constructed. There is some confusing . repetition. 
The same incident is occasionally related two or three times 
—once in the regular narrative, again in the extracts from 
his diary, and perhaps a third time in his official or private 
correspondence. In spite of these defects, the importance 
of the events described, the many notable personages por- 
trayed, and the interesting traits and incidents of the writer’s 
own character and earlier career, as they come out in the 
course of his story, make the work exceedingly attractive 
throughout. To the remark about its style an exception 
must be made in the case of his official letters, and especial- 
dy those addressed to the French and German authorities, 
in which in:portant questions of international law are dis- 
cussed. In these compositions the author's legal and leg- 
islative training stood him in excellent stead. For force of 
argument, extent of knowledge, and clearness of expression, 
these documents will hold a high place among the best mod- 
‘ern state-papers. . The polite reserve and constant courtesy 
which-soften their hardest hits show the born diplomatist 
and manager of men. The writer seems not only to have 
‘carried his point in every instance, but to have secured the 
confidence and esteem of his opponent in the controversy. 

The volumes are abundantly illustrated with maps and 
pictures of the localities mentioned, and with portraits of 
the many noted individuals who are described. The author's 
impressions of these personages—Napoleon and Eugénie, 
Bismarck and Thiers, Gambetta, Jules Favre, Trochu, the 
murdered Archbishop Darboy, the Communist leaders, and 
mumerous others—gain a special value from his keen dis- 
-cernment and his evident impartiality. His work is a most 
valuable legacy to his compatriots, and must always hold a 
high place among the memorials of our times. 





Two Books of Poetry.* 


THE best work of James Whitcomb Riley strikes its root 
‘deep into the warm soil of human nature. There is much 
in his book of verse called ‘ Afterwhiles’ (x) which does not 
seem essential to the writer’s peculiar genius. We do not 
mean that his most perfect poems are necessarily in dialect ; 
but that they are those in which the theme is simplest and 
the style least ornamental. We will instance the limpid ten- 
dderness of ‘When She Comes Home,’ the homely charm of 
“Old Aunt Mary’s,’ the touching 

I cannot say and I will not say 
That he is dead; he is just away, 


and the lyric on the ‘ rainy-sweet ’ sound of the harp and the 
memories it arouses—the little bed in the garret-corner un- 
der the rafters, 


The rain above, and a mother’s love, 
And God’s companionship. 


‘The dialect pieces brim with humor and loving-kindness, 
and thrill with a wild, sweet, sudden pathos that is all the 
author’s own. ‘Griggsby’s Station’ is particularly rich in 
these qualities. Unsurpassable in its way is this sketch of 
the poor yearning country family whose ‘ Pap's got his pat- 
ent-right,’ and who pine, transplanted, in their 
. . Great big house, with cyarpets on the stairs, 
And the pump right in the kitchen! And the city! city | city ! 
And nothin’ but the ised all around us ever’wheres ! 


7 . . ~* . . 
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ingtgt a-visitin’ back to Griggsb gesby’s Station, 
where the latch-string s a-hangin’ from the door, 
And ever’ neighbor ‘round the place is dear as a relation— 
Back where we ust to beso happy and so pore! 


The reader’s heart is won, and he, too, wants 


to see the Wiggenses, the whole kit and bilin’, 
A-drivin’ up from Shallor Ford to stay the Sunday through ; 


he even feels an affectionate curiosity about ‘the piece- 
quilts the Jones girls is makin’.” ‘Knee-Deep in June’ must 
have blossomed like clover ; it is hard to imagine its being 
written in- doors with pen- “and- ink. If we compare this 
green, live, juicy bit of nature with the unindividual sonnet 
on a former page, addressed to the ‘ queenly month of indo- 
lent repose’ and ‘ peerless Goddess of the Year,’ it will be 
seen at once where Mr. Riley’s true strength lies. The magic 
flower grows at his door-stone. ‘Tell of the things jest like 
they wuz!’ cries one of his characters : 

They don’t need no excuse ! 

Don’t tetch em up like the poets does, 
Till they’re all too fine fer use ! 


It is when he ‘ tells of the things jest like they wuz’ that we 
listen most attentively. One.scarcely knows whether to like 
best the sunny retrospect of ‘ Kinry’s Mill,’ or the rollicking 
lilt of ‘Granny,’ or that wonderfully humorous picture of 
the ‘ niggah’ who finds it ‘might’ lonesome waitin’ when de 
folksis gone.’ ‘ Nothin’ to Say’ stands by itself in unforced 
pathos. If the Hoosier poet will but continue work in his 
own field, it may soon be said to him, as he himself says to 
his beloved Burns (from whose productions we could spare 
all stateliness for the sake of a handful more of the songs 
none but he could write) : 
we loe thy name 
To see bleeze up wi’ sic a flame, 
That a’ pretentious stars o’ fame 
Maun blink asklent, 
To see how simple worth may shame 
Their brightest glent. 


Miss Louise Imogen Guiney has given to her second book 
of verse the name of its first poem ‘ The White Sail’ (2). We 


are perhaps too fanciful in tracing a connection with the. 
The motto of ‘Songs at thie 


title of her former volume. 
Start’ may be recalled : 

And we:sail on, away, afar, 

Without a course, without a star, 

But by the instinct of sweet music driven. 


Miss Guiney’s bark of song indeed sails on with a strong 
wing ; this breeze filled sail, however, seems to us not white, 
but a thing of many colors, woven of influences strangely 
combined ; the whole yet a-glow with the morning-red. 
For with the singer it is morning still; ‘the stress and 
scourging of the sail’ have not yet driven it past ‘ the heav- 
enly margin’ of Youth. 

The poet has ambitiously undertaken to tell the ironic 
story of the triumphant return of Theseus from Crete, with 
the black skysail which he neglected to replace by the prom- 
ised white one ; beholding which evil sign, his father King 
Zégeus ‘like a stone dropped in the sea.” .The manner 
chosen is unfortunately that of ‘Hyperion;’ and as the 
royal sword of A®geus was hidden beneath a mighty rock, 
which only the strength of his son at the latter’s ‘superb 
miridian * could remove, so the royal quill of Keats is buried 
beneath a boulder too heavy to be lifted. Who will claim 
descent from the dead King? Not our present singer, who 
is content to lay 

Against [his] moonlit, storm-unshaken pillar 
[Her] garland of a day. 

She has not perceived the claim involved in her choice of 
treatment ; she has gallantly endeavored, and failed not ig- 
nobly. Indeed her failures, not less than her successes, are 
ever such as evince a nature free, forceful, and rich. She would 
be likely to prefer the adjectives liberal, impellent, and 
affluent ; and in this too constant preference of the stately 


































to the simple i is the secret of some weakness, ‘En phalanxed ’ 
eyelashes ; ‘vermeil’ cheeks ; ‘rubious’ light ; a ‘ petrean 
tremor;’ a ‘semispheric moon ;’ we have all these, and in 
‘The Serpent’s Crown,’—a legend with a fine motive sug- 
gesting Browning,—a snake is described as a creature ‘ tor- 
rid, flexile, palpitant, prismal.’ This way lie those elabo- 
rate errors of John Marston which Ben Jonson’s ridicule 
purged away. But it were blind injustice to dwell upon 
this point, ignoring the power’ and melody of ‘ Tarpeia,’ 
with its splendid shield-clang, and ‘ The Rise of the Tide,’ 
and ‘Saint Cadoc’s Bell,’ 
Tolling and wailing, bursting and failing, afar in the heart of the 
sea; 
forgetting the fragrance of lines like those ‘On oe Old 
Music ;’ the noble vigor of ‘ The ‘Wild Ride ;’ the depth 
of ‘Bankrupt ;’ the grace and force of such inscriptions 
as the ‘ Last Word on Shelley’ 
Not ever this ordained world shall break 
That mounting, foolish, foam-bright heart again. 
The beautiful ‘ Sleep’ sonnet, beginning 
O glorious tide, O hospitable tide, 
On whose moon-heaving breast my head hath lain, 
is already well known, and will be long remembered. We 
give good speed to a brave voyager ; the prow is pointed 
toward the golden isles. 





Recent Works in Psychology.* 

As the topmost round and consummation of science, psy- 
chology is receiving much attention, and is being rapidly de- 
veloped into a distinct branch of knowledge. Noscience is 
of more importance, for it gives the clew to all sciences. 
Preliminary to all knowing that can be satisfactory is an ac- 
quaintance with the instrument of knowing—the mind. Even 
those sciences which are distinctly physical are dependent 
for their final expression upon the capacity of the mind to 
deal with something beyond mere sense cognitions. What 
right have we to construct theories from the rude data fur- 
nished by scientific investigation ? The answer to this ques- 
tion is, ultimately, a question of psychology, or a question 
of the capacity of the mind to construct a systematic inter- 
pretation of the universe, which shall be, at least for prac- 
tical purpases, trustworthy and in accordance with facts. 
How does the mind know? and what can it know? These 
are the questions answered by psychology; and they are 
questions of more importance than any other which science 
can ask or attempt to answer. ‘The importance of psychol- 
ogy is causing its study to be introduced into colleges ; and 
’ the subject is being presented in various able treatises. Sev- 
eral of those which have recently appeared are here grouped 
together for consideration. ‘They represent most of the 
phases which the study of psychology has assumed in recent 
years. 

The work prepared by Prof. John Dewey, of Michigan 
University (1), has in view especially the demands of col- 
lege teaching, and it is the outgrowth of the author’s ex- 
perience as aninstructor. He has followed in some measure 
the methods of the old psychologists ; but he is a diligent 
student of the most recent investigations and has embodied 
their results in his work. His ‘ Psychology’ is admirably 
adapted to college teaching. It is written in a vigorous and 
incisive manner from a point of view midway between those 
of the sensationalists and the intuitionalists. He has been 
largely affected by the great German metaphysicians ; but 
he has faithfully studied the subject from the point of view 
of Spencer, Bain, and their co-workers. His work has the 
merit, for college purposes, of using the old nomenclature to 
as great an extent as is practicable, at the same time that it 
deals with the whole subject in a modern and scientific 
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(2), shows the predominating influence of Lotze, and repre- 


sents the more recent intuitionalist school. Of course Prof. 
Bowne is largely affected by the recent scientific and ex- 
perimental study of the subject, for no one can now escape 
that influence ; but he is little in sympathy with it, and re- 
jects all experiential conclusions. His work is the most 
popular in style and the simplest in treatment of the several 
books before us ; but it is too little in sympathy with recent 
methods ta wholly satisfy the inquiring student. As a_pre- 
sentation of the study of psychology from its more positive 
and constructive side, recognizing the mind in man as 2 
unique and creative unity, it is a valuable work, and one 
that is likely to be received with favor in our colleges. 

From the most conservative of American colleges comes 
the most advanced of the books before us, and the one 
which presents most fully the physiological side of psychol- 
ogy. The treatises by Prof. Dewey and Prof. Bowne have 
little to do with physiological psychology, which is now so 
zealously pursued bv the scientific students of the mind, 
though they do discuss the relations of body and mind in 
a plain and-earnest manner. As treated by Prof. Ladd of 
Yale, however, the physiological side of the subject receives 
ample treatment (3). At least one half of his large volume 
is taken up with the problems presented by the relations of 
mind and body, and he enters quite exhaustively into the 
question of how the brain and the nervous system become 
the organs of mental expression. He has pursued this sub- 
ject at first hand, and with the purpose of considering all 
the facts in the case; and the result is a volume of genuine 
merit and ability. The conclusion at which Prof. Ladd ar- 
rives is substantially that of Prof. Dewey; he is in no sense 
a materialist or an agnostic. He finds that the mind uses- 
the nervous system as its organ, but not that the mind is a 
mere product of the physiological processes. For this rea- 
son his treatise is well fitted to the wants of earnest students,,. 
as it presents both sides of the problem of mind in a positive . 
and fearless manner. 

The last of the treatises we have before us is by President 
McCosh of Princeton, whose vigorous manner of thought is 
well known (4). His study of the motive powers*presents- 
his philosophy in relation to the more constructive problems. 
of psychology; and he especially considers the emotions, 
conscience and will. His point of view is that of the Scot- 
tish philosophy, which begins in materialism and ends in 
spiritualism. In the present treatise little is said as to 
the physiological problem, but Dr. McCosh gives that prob- 
lem full recognition, though he draws from it no results of 
positivism. His dealings with the constructive features of 
psychology are earnest, clear and positive. He defends the 
freedom of the will, sees in conscience a positive source of 
moral guidance, and recognizes the great power of religion. 
as an element in the higher development of man. 





Maspero’s “ Egyptian Archeology.” * 

Tuis is a rich and enjoyable book, in every way satisfac-. 
tory and fascinating. It is much moretruly a history of the 
Egyptian people, than Prof. Rawlinson’s defective work in 
the Story of the Nations Series. Whereas historians and. 
archeologists have concerned themselves in Egypt chiefly 
with tombs, temples, dates, chronicles and traditions of Greek. 
and Roman origin, Prof. Maspero has treated of the people 
and their modes of life. He has spent many diligent years. 
upon the soil, and goes at once to the relics of the past, de- 
ciphering their inscriptions and forming his ideas at first- 
hand. We are struck at once, not only with the originality 
of the matter which he furnishes, but the freshness of his- 
unhackneyed interpretations. Unambitious to be anyone’s- 
copyist, he demands for every fact the testimony both of the 
spade and the written word. He leads us at first to consider 
Egyptian architecture, both civil and military. We are again 
in the land of adobe, and see the people at brick-making, 
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decoration and the furnishing of their huts and palaces. In 
religious architecture we learn the secret of temple-building, 
and the symbolism of temple ornament. The chapter on 
painting and sculpture is a valuable treatise on Egyptian art, 
and with it in his hands, one can richly enjoy the treasures 
of the museums in Boston and New York. The same may 
be said of the chapter on the industrial arts, which is a pow- 
erful aid to the imagination, when the eye views under glass 


cases the necklaces that once rose and fell with the bosom , 


of the breather, or rings that warmed under the heart’s blood 
long ago turned into dust. It is delightful to find frankness, 
accuracy and scholarship united in the production of this 
work, which makes the humanity of vanished Egypt live 
again. ‘The translation is finely done by the lady who chose 
to suffer possible impecuniosity with the Egypt exploration 
folk and fund, than to enjoy the lucre of novel-writing for a 
season. Unfortunately the book has no index—a distinct 
loss for those who want{o make practical use of it as a hand- 
book. The engravings are spirited—so lifelike, indeed, that 
we almost fancy we have met some of these old taskmasters 
and leek-eaters. 





Some Language Text Books.* 

IN PROF. JEBB’S ‘ Introduction to Homer’ (1) the author confines 
himself to the literary and archeological aspects of the Iliad and 
Odyssey, giving a succinct but clear statement of the results of 
modern criticism and investigation. The matter covers a wide 
range of topics, which are grouped, without special effort at logical 
arrangement, in four chapters, on the ‘ General Characteristics of 
the Poems,’ ‘ The Homeric World,’ ‘ Homer in Antiquity,’ and ‘ The 
Homeric Question.’ The last chapter takes up nearly one-half of 
the volume, and is of special interest as presenting the views of a 
ripe Greek scholar regarding the origin of the Homeric poems. Prof. 
Jebb tries to reconcile the opposing hypotheses of a European and 
an Asiatic origin in this way. ‘A poet living in Northern Greece,’ 
he concludes, ‘ may have composed the substance for the primary 
Iliad,—books.1, 11, and those parts of books 16 to 22 which are 
essential to the plan of the epic. His work may have been done in 
the Eleventh Century B.C. The epic -would then be brought by 
emigrants from Greece to Asia Minor, with its form already fixed 
to an extent which would exercise a general control over subsequent 
enlargements. The poem was now fitted out by additions having 
a local Asiatic coloring, and gradually assumed a settled form in 
the Ionic dialect. ‘Thus, while the primary Iliad was Thessalian, 
the enlarged Iliad would have been known, from a high antiquity, as 
Ionian.’ A similar conclusion is arrived at with regard to the Odys- 
sey, but with this difference : ‘It appears probable that the original 
“ Return of Odysseus” was a-poem of small compass, composed, 
before the Ionian migration, in Greece proper, though not with any 
close knowledge: of Ithaca and the western coasts. Having been 
brought to Ionia by the colonists, it was then greatly enlarged. 
The broad difference between the case of the Tliad and that of the 
Odyssey may be expressed by saying that the latter, in its present 
form, is far more thoroughly and characteristically Ionian.’ These 
conclusions will hardly commend, without question, the approval of 
the majority of Homeric students; but the careful argument by 
which they are sustained can be appreciated only by reference to 
the book itself. 

Teachers of Greek will welcome an edition of the ‘Tabula’ of 
Cebes (2), which has never before, we believe, found an American 
editor. This little work is the classical counterpart of Bunyan’s 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ It isin the form of a dialogue between a young 
stranger and an old man, standing before an allegorical picture, 
which in the course of the conversation is described and explained. 
The picture represents human life. It shows the desires, enjoy- 
ments, passions, vices, virtues, and fortunes of man, all personified 
and striving to lead the throngs of pilgrims into ways of evil or of 

Those who manfully press on, avoiding all evil, reach finally 
the gate of True Learning, A es they are welcomed by Knowledge 
and conducted by the Virtues to the throne of Happiness ; but they 
that are misled by Error and the Vices wander aimlessly in 
wretchedness, pursued by Grief, Despair, andIgnorance. The dia- 
logue closes with a discussion of the philosophy of a true life. Of 
the author nothing is known with certainty, and even the period of 
composition is an open question. But thethought is pure and noble, 
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and the language so simple that the dialogue may be esasily read 
in course by preparatory or academic classes, or at sight by more 
advanced students. Mr. Parsons’s edition is an attractive one, pro- 
vided with an introduction, judicious notes, questions on the text 
for beginners, and a vocabulary. 

The Joynes- Meissner German Grammar (3) is a new grammar 
by an accomplished American scholar, who bases his work largel 
on Dr. Meissner’s ‘ Public School Grammar’ (Belfast, 1885). To : 
say that Meissner’s Grammar is ‘improved’ by the process is a 
poor compliment to the thorough and admirable work of Prof. 
Joynes, who has not only ‘ improved ’ but transformed the original, 
enriched it in every way, completed it by many indispensable addi- 
tions, such as English-German and German-English vocabularies, 
numbered references and paragraphs, a complete new syntax, new 
and better exercises, an alphabetical list of verbs, cautions and di- 
rections to teachers, etc.—in short, made of it the best practical 
working college grammar that we know of. The first 180 pages con- 
stitute the best of introductions to learning German—an excellent 
‘ First Year’s Course in German;’ and the book as a whole may 
be cordially recommended to teachers not only for its beauty as a 
specimen of refined book-making but as unsurpassed in accuracy, 
fullness, and completeness, considered as a manual for the acqui- 
sition of a noble tongue. It is sure of a hearty reception wherever 
German is liked and studied. 

From the same publishers comes an ‘Italian Grammar’ (4) al- 
most as good in its way. In its brief one hundred pages it con- 
tains all that a home-student or a college student of Italian needs 
for speedy and easy introduction to the language; a series of ex- 
cellent exercises and vocabularies, a syntax prepared by the author, 
and one other admirable feature : carefully marked vowels and ac- 
cents. Thus even a home-student can hardly go astray in the ac- 
quisition of a correct Italian pronunciation. The work is based on 
new text-books recently issued in Tuscany, and embodies the re- 
sults of the best Italian grammarians. It is not overlooked with 
details, and yet it does not pretend to be ‘ Italian in a nutshell.’ 





Minor Notices. 

FOUR neat and well-printed volumes, with gilt tops, first-rate 
bindings, and all the apparatus for use and easy reference, form a 
library of ‘ Universal History,’ which J. B. Lippincott Co., of Phila- 
delphia, publish. Itis-high time that historians should take into 
consideration the condition and’value of the surface of the earth on 
which live the people whose past they attempt to picture and ex- 
plain. Very properly, in this case, the first of the four volumes 
is entitled ‘Geological History, being the Natural History of the 
Earth and of its Pre-Human Inhabitants,’ and is well written by 
Prof. Edward Hull, of the Geological Survey of Ireland. Besides 
compact and readable sketches of the geological periods, fauna, 
flora and rocks, there is a colored diagram which condenses the 
whole story to the eye. Prof. George Rawlinson writes the volume 
on ‘Ancient History,’ with his usual care and thoroughness. ‘Me- 
dizeval History’ is treated by the Rev. Prof. George T. Stokes, of 
Dublin University, who is abreast of the latest authorities. He 
gives valuable tables, and when necessarily concise, refers to au- 
thors who treat the subject more fully. Prof. Arthur St. George 
Patton writes the ‘ Modern History,’ beginning at the fall of Con- 
stantinople, A.D. 1453, and ending with the election of President 
Cleveland. His style is rapid, vigorous and clear. He divides his 
subject into seven divisions, and though treating Europe most gen- 
erously, does not neglect Asia or Africa. Of exceeding value are 
the tables of populations, religions, and governments, of the world, 
with the colonies and dependencies of the European and other 
states. These are great labor-saving schemes, which, with the 
copious indexes, make this book and its companions a model series. 
On so vast a theme, and among so many subjects, no author can 
be infallible, and we have aed some misprints, pen-errors, or in- 
accurate statements in every volume; but these are but motes. The 
excellence of literary matter and mechanical equipment are note- 
worthy, considering that the price of the set is less than six dollars, 
Many a student will rejoice at the news of this publication and its 
price. ; 

To THE eight ‘Baldwin Lectures’ on the Hobart Guild founda- 
tion in 1886 at the University of Michigan, now collected into 
a comely volume, the author, the Rev. Dr. Arthur Cleveland Coxe. 
Bishop of Western New York, gives the name of ‘Institutes of 
Christian History,’ with the sub-title of ‘An Introduction to Historic 
Reading and Study.’ (A. C. McClurg & Co.) In the interest of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States, the lecturer 
“Serta out the dangers which menace both religion and the Repub- 
ic from:sectarianism both of Roman and North-European origin. 
The titles are ‘ Introductory,’ in which a survey of Christian history 
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is taken from five ‘dates of ancho: * felicitously chosen ; ‘The 
Apostolic Fathers and Next Ages,’ ‘ The Synodical Period,’ ‘ The 
Creation of a Western Empire,’ ‘ The Middle Ages,’ ‘The Church 
of our Forefathers,’ ‘ The Riemnats of Restoration,’ and ‘A Cath- 
olic View of Christendom.’ The best qualities of Bishop Coxe’s 
na are here—the brilliancy, incisiveness, and forward movement 
which make all that he writes attractive and readable, despite his 
little fault of thinking that every one must see things just as he sees 
them. Apart from the personal element of one’s differing point of 
view, the book has.a distinct historical value, and is both animated 
and animating. , 





Boston Letter. 


Mr. EstTEs is nothing if not energetic, and it is said that 
the new copyright association, of which I gave you -an ac- 
count in my last letter, has achieved more in the past four 
weeks than the League has accomplished in two years. Just 
what it has done I don’t know, but a meeting of the govern- 
ing board was held on Friday, and the results will soon be 
communicated to the members. Mr. Estes is reported as 
saying that no act of Parliament is necessary to ratify any 
copyright agreement entered into between Great Britain and 
the United States. ‘ Just as soon as Congress passes a fair 
copyright law, admitting English authors to an equal foot- 
ing with American authors, and the Secretary of State for- 
mally notifies the British Government of such legislation, 
that Government will make reciprocal arrangements. It is 
a very general error that an international commission will 
have to. be appointed, a treaty arranged and ratified, and 
acts of Parliament secured. Measures have been taken by 
the British Government obviating these delays.’ These are 
Mr. Estes’s words; and he also affirms that the Chace bill is 
now sure of meeting with popular approval and becoming a 
law. 

The bill has one feature which especially recommends it 
to me. The law would not be retroactive, of course, and 
pirated editions published prior to its enactment would still 
be exempt from the payment of royalties. The Seaside, the 
Lakeside, and that Pocket Library which Max O’Rell sug- 
gested should be called the Pickpocket Library, each in- 
cluding thousands of books, could not be called into ac- 
count for past misdeeds, though no additions could be 
made to them without a recognition of the author’s rights. 
But new editions of the same works if extended or altered 
could be copyrighted, and thus the English author would 
only have to write a word of preface or add a trifling inci- 
dent to the original book in order to protect himself in the 
future. This assumes, of course, that the reader would pre- 
fer the new edition; and who can doubt what his choice 
would be, should one more exploit of Alan Breck be des- 
cribed in ‘Kidnapped,’ or Thomas Hardy’s Shakspearian 
rustics grow more garrulous in Casterbridge or Little Hin- 
tock? It would give Stevenson, Hardy, Blackmore, Mrs. 
Oliphant, and all from whom we want more, a chance to add; 
and at the same time it would give the inferior novelists a 
chance to revise. The mass of English fiction which is re- 
printed in America is sorry stuff : how thankful the average 


English novelist should be for the opportunity and induce- " 


ment which this provision of the new law would give him, to 
correct his grammar and strip off the padding which Mudie’s 
three volumes invariably call for. 

{ wonder if you in New York have the same difficulty in 
getting a book through the mails from England that we have 
here? When the book arrives it is delivered by the Post 
Office at the Custom House, and when it has been appraised 
the person to whom it is addressed must call for it and pay 
the duties on it. The Grecian temple wherein the collector 
sits enthroned is far out of the way of anyone who has not 
business to call him down town (it is a mile out of my way), 
and having reached it you have to go to three different of- 
ficials (all very civil, however) before your property which 
has been assessed for twenty cents, or perhaps less, is de- 
livered'to you. I suppose some restrictions are necessary 
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to prevent the evasion of duty by wholesale importations of 
books through the mails, but when a book is received for a 
person who is known to be neither a bookseller nor a pub- 
lisher, why should not the trifling amount be collected by 
the letter carrier? At all events the gorged revenues of the 
country could well afford to exempt from duty a book which 
comes with an inscription on the fly-leaf as a present from 
the author; and it was such a book that I trudged down to 
the Custom House for the other day—a pretty copy of the 
English edition of ‘Mére Suzanne,’ an exquisitely pathetic 
little story by my friend Mrs, Katharine S. Macquoid, which 
was originally written for Zhe Youth's Companion. Mrs. 
Macquoid varies her imaginative work, as you probably 
know, by occasional books of travel, such as ‘ About York- 
shire’ and ‘In the Ardennes,’ which are illustrated by the 
graceful pencil of her husband, Thomas Macquoid, who is 
often confused by the reading public with their eldest son 
Percy Macquoid. The husband and wife spent last summer 
in North Germany, and by and by we shall probably have 
an illustrated account of their travels. On their way home 
they stopped at Hamelin. ‘The people there never heard 
of Mr. Browning,’ writes Mrs. Macquoid in a letter which 
reached me with ‘Mére Suzanne,’ ‘ nor of his poem “ The 
Pied Piper,” but they firmly believe in their Ratcatcher, 
and actually showed us the well into which he is said to 
have lured his followers. I have not read ‘“‘The Pied 
Piper” for more than twenty years, but I shall read it again 
now and see whether Mr. Browning wrote it from the life 
(I mean after seeing Hamelin), or from book-lore.’ 

The English edition of ‘Mére Suzanne’ has a number of 
illustrations by C. S. Reinhart, whose wife died in Paris re- 
cently. Mrs. Reinhart ten years ago was a favorite in the 
literary and artistic society of New York, and since then she 
has lived with her husband in France. Those who knew 
her could easily recognize her as the original of a refined 
and slender type of beauty which often appeared in her hus- 
band’s brilliant drawings. - 

A young author came to me the other day, and told me 
the curious adventures of a short story which he had writ- 
ten. The narrator of the story was supposed to be a strug- 
gling editor, who while revealing his own vicissitudes in 
starting a paper, wove in a love-story of two of his employees, 
a young man and a young woman who worked in his com- 
posing-room. Eighteen periodicals received the manuscript, 
eighteen declined it—and still the author was not discour- 
aged. He looked it over at the end of two years, and then 
decided to cut it in two, making one story of the love episode, 
which had an element of pathos, and another of the editor’s 
struggles, which were decidedly humorous. The bisection 
proved to be all that had been needed to make it a success. 
One magazine bought the story of the editor, and another 
immediately sent a check for the story of the lovers. This 
brings to mind another example of literary thrift in the op- 
posite direction. That tireless bookmaker, Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald, boasts that he contrives to make all that he writes 
pay a double debt : he uses his chapters as separate articles 
in the magazines before he throws them into a book. In 
works of history, biography and travel, this is customary 
with nearly all authors, and is a means of securing some- 
thing like adequate remuneration for what would otherwise 
be sadly underpaid labor. But Mr. Fitzgerald has devel- 
oped this system with a degree of economy upon which no 
other writer has ventured. Sometime ago I took up one of 
his novels, and came upon a chapter which seemed strangely 
familiar. Looking the matter up I found that the chapter 
formed an isolated short story in one of the London maga- 
zines. It was the same way with another chapter and another. 
The whole book was made up of matter which had done 
duty as detached stories in the magazines, and yet these 
stories were strung together so well that, in fulfilment of 
the purpose with which they had been written from time to 
time, they formed a continuous novel with a sustained plot. 

So cleverly was the device carried out, that no one who had 
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not read the fragments could have guessed the secret of con- 
struction. 

The city is full of art exhibitions at present. At Horti- 
cultural Hall one may see three examples of the work of Mr. 
John Donohue, the brilliant young sculptor, whose ‘ Boxer’ 
is to me the least satisfactory of the statues displayed. ‘The 
realistic, hulking attitude of the figure is much too like 
the original for beauty. But his ‘Sophocles’ has a marvel- 
ous grace and sincerity; and so, too, has his ‘ Hunting 
Nymph,’ though the abandon of the latter is almost baccha- 
nalian. The annual exhibition of the Art Club is a disap- 
pointment, but there is a fine collection of pictures. by H. 
‘Winthrop Pierce, of which I shall have something to say in 
my next letter. 


Boston, Jan. 16, 1888. WILLiaM H., RIDEING. 


The Lounger 
UNDER the taking title of ‘Peacock’s Dream,’ the Cincinnati 
Enquirer recently printed a letter from its Nelsonville correspon- 
-dent, rehearsing the unrealized railroad plans of Thomas W. Pea- 
cock, once ‘ editor and proprietor of the Zanesville Aurora, the old- 
time Democratic organ of the Muskigum Valley.’ When the dawn 
‘turned to darkness, ‘ the elder Peacock ’ sold the Aurora and went 
to Topeka, where his son now edits The Kansas Journal of Com- 
merce, These matters of history were suggested to the Enguzrer’s 
correspondent by the receipt, from an English publishing-house, of 
-a volume called ‘Poems of the Plains and Songs of the Solitude,’ 
by Thomas Brower Peacock—the younger Peacock, who used to 
accompany the elder on his exploring expeditions. ‘Who would 

have thought,’ exclaims the correspondent, 
who would have thought, to see him plodding over these hills years and 
years ago with his father, who was trying to convince his fellow-men that 
dt was their duty to develop the land and amass fortunes, that the self- 
supérior critics and literati of the old world would some day be talking 
about the offspring of his brain? But strange things are liable to hap- 


pen, especially when an Ohio boy starts out to carve his way through the 
world, 


THE blade with which ‘this Buckeye boy,’ as the Enguzrer fond- 
y calls him, is carving his way through the world, is ‘ going through 
the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons.’ I shall hope to see it when it 
is unsheathed ; though if the sun strikes. slantingly on its polished 
steel, there may be some danger of one’s being blinded by its brill- 
iancy. I am rather confirmed in this fear by the reports that come 
from ‘the critics abroad ’ who have been privileged to examine the 
offspring of the younger Peacock’s brain. For Mr. Matthew Arnold 
-says that Mr. P. writes ‘with liveliness and vigor;’ ‘M. Victor 
Hugo expresses himself as “ very much pleased” with the author 
and his work’ (an ante-mortem statement, I presume) ; Zhe Satur- 
day Review calls ‘The Rhyme of the Border War’ ‘a remarkable 
«contemporary epic poem;’ and Oscar of the lily and the knee- 
breeches is not afraid to say, in so many words, that ‘ Topeka has 
-a poet—which seems to me a feather (perhaps I may call it a pea- 
-cock’s feather) in the city’s cap.’ But is it quite right to prejudice 
the native critic in favor of the book by*these golden opinions from 
“the critics abroad’? Who in America would dare to lift his pen 
against the offspring of a Buckeye boy’s brains who had been en- 
dorsed by Victor Hugo and Oscar Wilde? Not I, for one. But then 
I am not a critic, but only a Lounger. 





Nature moralizes on the fact that the recent brilliancy of Venus 
as the morning star ‘has given rise toa flood of superstitious fears’ 
in England, ‘only to be equalled in modern times by that which 
the members of the Eclipse Expedition observed in Grenada last 
year, and chronicled in dine columns, as having been met with 
among the semi-civilized inhabitants of that island.’. Similar con- 
-sternation was caused by the appearance of the new star observed 
by Tycho Brahe in 1572, ‘ the vulgar’ imagining that, as they now 
imagine this, to be the Star of Bethlehem, returning with threat 
of various catastrophes, including the destruction of the world. 
Tycho’s star was visible near the zenith at about the same time of 
the year that the Star of Bethlehem was seen in the east; but that 
mattered nothing to the ignorant and superstitious. It is not im- 
possible that the Star in the East was Venus—then, as recently 
-again, at or near that position in her orbit when she appeared most 
brilliant to dwellers upon earth. But why, asks Va¢ure, should the 
fact that a star has reached a certain position in her orbit portend 
disaster to mankind? It indicates that ‘ after all we have advanced 
very little beyond the Sixteenth Century in matters of superstition ;’ 
yet ‘our statesmen are still on the side of ignorance, and hinder 
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rather than aid the introduction of science into our schools.’ What 
does the writer mean, by the way, in saying that the consternation 
caused by the appearance of Tycho’s star ‘will be in the memory 
of some of our readers’? Is Ayesha a subscriber for Nature? 





The Pall Mall Gazette has interviewed Mr. Wiley, the American 
ser of Mr. Ruskin’s writings, who once‘ offered to pay to Mr. 

uskin a royalty upon every copy of his works he had sold since he 
began printing them,’ if that gentleman would recognize him as his 
This Mr. Ruskin vehemently refused to 
do; and he is probably the only English author who has declined 
to accept payment for his works in this country. The Gazette 
prints a table showing the English and American prices of his 
books. From this it appears that the American reader can get 
the twenty volumes of Ruskin now in print for $41.94, if he buys 
them separately, or for $31.50 (6/. 6d.) if he buys the set, while the 
English reader must pay as much for the new edition of ‘ Modern 
Painters’ alone, or $148.75 for the complete set of the critic’s 
writings. Reprints of several of Ruskin’s books now out of print in 
England are sold by Mr. Wiley for from ten to seventy cents a-piece, 
as against the $2.50 to $7.50 charged for the originals by second- 
hand booksellers at home. 





I QUOTE the following from the Gazette's report : 

‘Do the copies you send to England manage to pass the Customs?’ 
‘ We send all copies by post, and some no doubt get seized. It is quite 
a matter of chance whether the copies get through. We receive many 
inquiries asking if we will guarantee delivery. If we could do this, 
we could sell double or treble the quantity we now send. On an aver- 
age we send, say, 500 sets of ‘* Modern Painters” to Europe every year, 
and as we receive few complaints I conclude that most of the copies get 
through and reach their destination. Many of these sets, however, go 
to Florence, and to other American resorts in Europe, but England 
takes the greater number. Almost all the orders come from private in- 
dividuals, mostly ladies. The English booksellers do not buy from us, 
but our editions of Mr. Ruskin’s works are sold freely in Canada, When 
sending to Canada, we never attempt concealment. The most common 
method of despatch to the Dominion is by ‘‘ parcel express,” and we re- 
ceive no complaints of non-delivery.’ 





Now AND THEN an author or an actor or an artist from the 
right little, tight little island drops in at THE CRITIC office, and dis- 


- cusses general topics for a while; concluding his visit, six times out 


of seven, with the casual remark, ‘ By the way, they tell me there’s 
a publisher over here, who prints a cheap set of Ruskin; in Eng- 
land, we can’t read him, you know, they ask such a price for his 
works,’ And then the witked visitor is taken to the window, whence 
the exact location of the bookshop he has in his eye is pointed out 
tohim; and a few minutes later his manly form is seen crossing 
Broadway in the direction of Astor Place. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Boston 7ranscrzpi, visiting Mr. Rus- 
kin at a small seaside town on the Kentish coast where he is so- 
journing for his health, is surprised to find him looking so well. In 
reply to the question, ‘How do you like the Americans?’ he is 
quoted as saying: 

I did not like them until recently; you know I lived for a long time in 
the Thirteenth Century then—(he laughed heartily fora second)—I have 
been obliged to leave it and look round me a little here. What made 
me think more of the Americans was because of the Americans I met; 

erhaps Miss Alexander inclined me—though she has lived so long in 
Ficesase that I might almost call her a Florentine.‘ She has a beautiful 
and tender character. And then I met and thoroughly enjoyed the 
society of Dr. Holmes; but my friend is Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, a 
charming man—clever, scientific, cultured. Yes, I like the Americans 
now better than I ever did before—such youth, such energy. I think of 
them when I am dead and the Great Energy is resistlessly pushing them 
forward. Their time is not now, itis in the future. Though I admit 
their progress in science, still they are crude; art does not come toa 
new people ; it must be built up with patience and reverence. Some day 
they will have a national school ; now they are crude and have no more 
idea or appreciation of a work of art, of a picture, than the English 
have, 








IF ANYONE wants to see the Dragon he slew in his childhood, as a 
condition to obtaining the princess’s hand, he will find it on the stage 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, between ten and eleven o'clock 
on ‘Siegfried’ nights. It is the same dragon, come to life again, 
and he slays it a second time; for it is not Siegfried, or Herr 
Alvary, or any other person, real or legendary, but his own proper 
and invincible self, who feels the hot breath that hisses from the 
monster’s mouth, and dexterously avoids the scaly horrors~of its 
folded tail, and gives it a death-thrust with the wonderful sword, and 
then listens patiently while it sings its swan-song in the deepest 
of deep bass voices. It is a very pretty scene altogether, for which 
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the stage-management deserves unbounded credit. The way the 
creature suits the action to the word, when Herr somebody or 
other, concealed behind a tree-trunk near at hand, sings its - 


dreadful part for it, is really marvellous. Its jaws open and 
close in such perfect time to the notes of the singer’s voice, as to 
suggest a direct connection between the man and the beast. And 
what a voice! It sounds as your own voice sometimes sounds to 
yourself, when you are as hoarse as the raven at Dunsinane. 





International Copyright. 


- THE Boston Beacon blazes up very brightly at THE 
CriTIc’s intimation that Senator Chace, when he framed the 
so-called Chace bill, had the American printer in his eye 
to a greater extent than Senator Hawley had, when what is 
known as the Hawley bill was drafted. ‘ This is a mistake 
and an injustice,’ it exclaims. Why is it? The Chace bill 
requires that a foreign book, to be copyrighted here, shall 
be printed here, while the Hawley bill imposes no such con- 
dition. In the face of this fact, to which we called attention 
without a syllable of comment, what means Zhe Aeacon by 
saying that we have made a mistake, and are guilty of an 
injustice ? In what respect are we mistaken ? and to whom 
have we done injustice ? 

The Beacon wants to hear no more of legislation in the 
interest of authors. ‘Congress has no right to legislate for 
classes,’ we are told. Yet the provision of the Chace bill which 
requires every book copyrighted in the United States to be 
printed here, is a requirement solely in the interest of Amer- 
ican printers, binders, paper-makers, and persons engaged in 
related trades, who outnumber the authors largely, nv doubt, 
but who are by no means the ‘sixty million Americans’ of 
whose interests Ze Beacon is solicitous. There are a great 
many people in the United States, a great many millions of 
people, who have no more to do with the manufacturing of 
books than with the writing of them, and whose ‘ interests’ 
are overlooked in the Chace bill to the same extent as in 
the Hawley bill. Zhe Beacon knows this perfectly well, but 
it threatens such dire calamities to authors if they continue 
to ‘ gush’ instead of attending strictly to ‘a little real busi- 
ness,’ that we shall say no more for fear of provoking its 
wrath against them by some utterance for which they are 
not responsible. 





The Evening Post prints the following : 


The American Copyright League, we understand, have agreed 
to that feature of the Chace bill which requires the manufacture in 
this country of all copyright books. The laws relating to the im- 
portation of books, however, will not be changed. In other words, 
copyright will be granted to foreign authors on condition that their 
respective governments grant copyright to American authors, pro- 
vided that the foreign book so copyrighted shall be produced and 
offered for sale here simultaneously with its publication abroad, the 
word simultaneously meaning on the same day, as is now required 
by the English law. We see no reason why this measure should 
not receive the cordial support of authors, publishers, booksellers, 
and the Typographical Union, as well as those who think that ‘a 
book honestly come by’ is the best book a man can have. 





The Sun of Jan. 11 quoted Mr. Morse’s sonnet ‘The 
Theft,’ which appeared in these columns a fortnight since, 
and called it ‘a funny specimen of the gush sometimes 
brought forward by the advocates of International Copy- 
right,’ imputing to the poet ignorance of the fact that the 
copyright on Milton’s works has expired. It added that 
literary property is not a natural right, a common-law right, 
but a right created by legislation. Mr. Lathrop wrote a 
letter in reply to these two points, and that part of it which 

‘disproved the legal argument was published. The part re- 
lating to the poem was omitted, however. It ran as follows: 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SUN: 

A —_ specimen of carelessness in reading and of error in com- 
ment is afforded by an editorial paragraph published in Zhe Sun 
of January 11, on Mr. James Herbert Morse’s sonnet upon Interna- 
tional Copyright in THE CRITIC. You attribute to Mr. Morse ig- 
norance of the fact that Milton’s writings may lawfully be reprinted 
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without copyright or royalty. Yet in the sonnet he expressly says = 
‘His golden verse ‘is ours unbought. His lyre unstrung lies by,’ 
etc. This is a recognition of the fact to which you refer, The 
point of Mr. Morse’s sonnet is in the words; ‘ Dare we bid the sons. 
of that unequalled sire ’—z. ¢., the modern English poets— tune the 
sweet instrument,’ while we ‘creep to the quire and steal’ their 
song. There is no hint nor implication, here, that we are stealing 
Milton’s verse. But there is a pungent and effective reminder that 
it is a mighty small and mean business for Americans to appropri- 
ate without payment the songs of English poets succeeding in the 
line of that Milton whose writings stimulate a love of freedom (not 
license) and justice (not the oppression involved in virtual robbery 
of the defenceless). 

TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 

I HAVE read with much interest accounts of the recent meeting 
in Boston, to organize an Authors’ and Publishers’ Internation 
Copyright Association, and extracts from the speeches made on 
that occasion. 

This question is: not a new one. It is, on the contrary, so old 
that by the beginning of 1883 it had almost died of old age; died, 
at least, so far as active public recognition was concerned ; and this. 
notwithstanding that many good men and true—statesmen, dis- 
tinguished authors, publishers of the highest position—had repeat- 
edly urged upon our Government the propriety, justice and wisdom 
of granting American copyright to foreign authors. A Copyright 
Association, in which Edmund Stedman and the late Richard Grant 
White were leaders, had existed a number of years before, in New 
York, but had gradually fallen into dissolution under the crushing 
weight of slow discouragement. In 1883, however, being fresh to 
the difficulties of the situation, which would probably have daunted 
me had I then fully understood their magnitude, I projected the 
present American Copyright League. The formation of it was. 
made possible by the advice and hearty co-operation of Dr. Ed- 
ward Eggleston and Mr. R. W. Gilder, who had previously con- 
templated an organization of American authors with the same ob- 
ject; and by the equally ready aid of Messrs. Brander Matthews, 
Thorndike Rice and Laurence Hutton. 

I had the mingled pleasure and pain of acting as Secretary of the 
Executive Committee of the League, from its inception until a little 
over two years afterwards. I say pleasure, because it was a satis- 
faction to feel that my humble efforts had once more infused life 
into the subject of International Copyright; and because, by per- 
sistence in sticking to the main object, I was able to overcome in 
some degree the doubts and differences which threatened to clog 
the whole movement. For, when I began, the expressions of hope- 
less discouragement which greeted the effort, from all sides, were 
no less appalling than, to me, unexpected. I say pain, because the 
position of Secretary was far from a sinecure. I received no pay 
for my services until the last few months; the correspondence 
which had to be conducted was enormous ; and the difficulties in 
dealing not only with Congress but with everybody else (authors - 
included) were very great and very discouraging. 

These facts are mentioned, partly because they may alleviate the 
impatience of others who hope to see something accomplished 
quickly, and of an ideal character ; partly that I may explain why I 
am gratified by the new movement in Boston. It was, from the 
beginning, part of my plan to extend the League so that it should 
include all sympathizers with International Copyright—publishers,. 
authors, printers, compositors, citizens of every degree or occupa- 
tion; in fact, all American men and women who had a sense of 
justice and right and fair play. My expectation was, that the mem- 
bership would roll up into thousands and tens of thousands. I had 
not made allowance for friction, jealousy, suspicion, divided inter- 
ests; things which, by a natural law, retard every progressive 
movement. The League, despite the best intentions of the Com- 
mittee, became limited to a sort of club, instead of growing into a 
great popular organization. It was impossible to get people in 
other cities to form auxiliary societies. I applied to several, éne 
after another, of the strongest literary men in Boston (but not to 
Mr. Lowell, who was then abroad), to form a society ; but in vain, 
i I had the pleasure—and the pain—of sending to Boston, 
out of my own pocket, the small amount of money needed for 
printing and postage, to secure the enrollment of a few people as 
members of the League. It is this experience which makes me 


_ honestly and gratefully glad—without joking or sarcasm—that Bos- 


ton has at last waked up; and not only has waked up, but has set 
the genuine Yankee eagle screaming for International Copyright. 
The action of Boston shows that the movement has grown, with 
a constant and even surprising access of vitality. The example set 
by the Bostonians is worthy to be followed by every community in 
the United States. There is no town so large or so small that it 


can afford to leave itself out of this movement to redeem the coun- 
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try from a national disgrace. But there are two points mentioned 
’ in the Boston speeches, that should be particularly noted. Ex- 
Governor Long advised an appeal to the constituents of Congress- 
men, rather than.to the Congressmen themselves. This is right. 
We live in a Republic. The people rule. Representatives of the 
pore look, to their constituents for an expression of opinion. 
herefore the Copyright League should give great energy to the 
forming of local centres of popular influence, all through the Union, 
which would act directly upon Congressmen. 

Secondly, Mr. H. O. Houghton declared himself in favor of copy- 
right to foreigners, if their books be published first in the United 
States. This, in my opinion, is wrong. England, under certain 
conditions—which can very seldom be fulfilled—allows copyright to 
American authors. But it is almost the same as if she allowed us 
no copyright at all. One of her conditions is, that we must publish 
our books first in Great Britain and while residing in her territory. 
That is unjust. For us to exact even a similar condition from for- 
eign authors would be quite as unjust. 
a deadlock. No book can be published first in Great Britain and 
also be published first in the United States. 

The attitude of American authors and of candid American pub- 
lishers, respecting International Copyright, has thus far been com- 
mendably fair and dignified. All sorts of querulous, hot-tempered 
and impolite complaints have issued from the authors of England. 
But I do not recall any similar ebullition from an American author, 
except a violent letter addressed some years ago to’ John Camden 
Hotten, by Mark Twain, who fiercely reviled that English publisher 
for appropriating his writings. Even Mark Twain, in the last num- 
ber of Zhe New Princeton Review, has come around to the point 
of bepraising and bedabbling with glory the English.publisher who 
reprints American books without paying the authors. But what 
I want to say here, is that, as we have been dignified and quiet and 
reasonable, thus far, in discussing the problem, we ought not now to 
impose upon the foreign author a condition that he should publish 
his book in this country first. That would bea farce ; precisely as 
it is a farce for Great Britain to insist that American authors should 
publish their books in Great Britain first. 

Let us enact a law giving foreign authors copyright here, on the 
simple condition that their books be prznufed here; with suitable 
provision that libraries and college professors may import as ‘tools 
of trade’ foreign-printed books which are seldom re-issued in the 
United States. That will solve the whole problem, and will work 
no injury to anybody. Let us get rid of humbug and pretence, 
whencesoever they may come, and face facts as they are. Ifa 
practical solution brings no wrong to anybody concerned, then it is 
also a perfectly moral solution. The Rev. E. E. Hale’s expressed 

. wish that we may not be induced to establish International Copy- 
ph by the complaints of Englishmen, seems to me curiously un- 
Christian, in dealing with a matter of right and justice as well as 
expediency. And it is not accordant with the dignified impartiality 
observed by most American authors. There ought to be an end of 
all foolish rivalries and recriminations. The ink-stained printer and 
the ink-stained author may meet on common ground, if they will 
just pause long enough to understand each other. And when they 
shall have done this, the commonsense of the American people 
will back them up. GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 

NEw LONDON, CONN., Jan. 9, 1888. 


Moreover, it would create 





Dr. Walker's Philosophy of Salvation. 
To THE EpITors oF THE CRITIC: 


On page 338 of your issue of Dec. 31, 1887, you speak of 
Dr. James B, Walker’s ‘ Philosophy ot the Plan of Salvation ’ 
as if it were a new book. It considers, you say, the subject 
of Christian evidences ‘in the light of recent thought.’ I 
remember reading in 1858 a book entitled ‘ Philosophy of 
the Plan of Salvation,’ by James B. Walker. It dealt with 
the same topics as the book you mention, and, if my memory 
serves me, in the same order. It impressed me as an able 
book. But those were pre-Darwinian days, and isn’t it a 
little misleading to call the thought of those times ‘ recent ”? 
Perhaps Dr. Walker has rewritten his book ; if not, it ought 
not to be announced as something new. 


CAMBRIDGE, Jan. 1, 1888. Joun Fiske. 


[Our reviewer writes: ‘The modern thought I had in 
mind was not that of scientific speculation, but that of the 
broader interpretation of the origins of Christianity.’ 
Critic. | 


EDs. 








The 


* perilously near to farce. 


Critic 


“ Heart of Hearts.” 


‘Heart or Hearts,’ the new comedy in three acts, by 
Henry Arthur Jones, which was produced at the Madison 
Square Theatre on Monday, is a slighter work than ‘ Saints 
and Sinners,’ and in almost every respect inferior. It is a 
tale of despised virtue, filial love and injured innocence, in- 
terwoven with a number of comedy scenes which descend 
The main thread of the story shows 

how the hero, the young head of a proud county family, falls 
in love with the niece of his own butler, and brings her 
home as his betrothed wife in spite of the expostulations of 
his mother and friends. The girl is beautiful, pure and 
well taught, and he is bound to her not only by the ties of 
love, but of honor, inasmuch as he knows that it was on the 
false testimony of his own father that her father was sent to 
jail,a ruined man. The future bride is exposed to all kinds 
of insults in the house of which she is soon to be the mis- 
tress, and finally is suspected of having stolen a valuable jewel, 
and assumes the responsibility rather than expose the reab 
thief, her father, who has returned unexpectedly from exile. 
The devices employed to bring about this situation are some- 
what strained and transparent, but a good theatrical effect is 

. secured, and the sympathies of the audience are duly aroused. 
At the proper time, of course, the father is arrested and con- 
fesses his guilt, whereupon the rivals and enemies of the 
heroine are put to confusion, and virtue triumphs in the 
orthodox way. All this serious part of the play, although 
made of the oldest of material, is sufficiently reasonable and 
interesting, but the lighter scenes are often preposterous, 
The butler is not only the uncle of his future mistress, but 
is secretly wedded to one of his master's relatives, an elderly 
cousin, one of the guests of the house. The complications 
which might be manufactured out of grotesque relationships 
of this kind are obvious enough, and Mr. Jones has allowed 
the widest license to his invention. ‘The result is that he 
excites a good deal of boisterous laughter by means which 
deprive his play of all value as a study of life and manners. 
The butler is an impossibility from the start, and it is only 
by exaggerating his surroundings that he can be made even 
tolerably plausible. In an ideal world the natural virtues 
would atone, doubtless, for the absence of all conventional 
graces, but in prosaic everyday life the glorious independence 
of this particular butler would result in his instant and igno- 
minious dismissal. 

The warm reception accorded to the piece was due to the 
acting, which was uncommonly good. Miss Burroughs was 
very simple, natural and affecting as the innocent -heroine, 
though deficient in emotional power; Mr. Massen was a 
frank, manly and tender lover; Mr. Holland gave an ex- 
quisite study of a shrewd and kindly old physician; and 
Mr. Stoddart, as the butler, was wholly in hiselement. Mr. 
Frederic Robinson gave a finished sketch of a selfish and 
shallow old fop, and Mrs. Davenport was capital as the old 
spinster who secretly weds the butler. The scenery, as usual, 
was of the best possible kind. 


Chippendale at the Old Park Theatre. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC: 


THE death of W. H. Chippendale in England last week recalls 
many delightful occasions at the old Park Theatre. Mr. Chippen- 
dale’s style of acting was not like Gilbert’s, ‘ broad and emphatic,’ 
as it has been characterized, but was rather more in an eccentric 
vein. He was of medium height, rather slight in build, and even 
forty years ago his face bore many wrinkles. His humor was very 
dry, and its effect was much enhanced by a peculiar crispness in his. 
intonations. He was the original Jesse Rural in this country. I 
recollect well the night that ‘Old Heads and Young Hearts’ was 
first produced in America. _ There was a severe snow-storm, 
and not more than two or three hundred peoplé were present. The 
aspect of the auditorium, with its long rows of empty seats, with 
the consciousness of the cold’ and snow without, produced a very 
chilling sensation. But this soon yielded to the influence of the 
play. Few as there were of us, the actors soon worked us up into 
a state of great enthusiasm, and for so small an audience we made 
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-a great deal of noise. Chippendale’s Jesse Rural was simply de- 
ligitful. Blake made a great reputation in this part afterwards, and 
nov John Gilbert is its accepted representative. But with the 
“conmon susceptibility to first impressions, dear old Chippendale’s 

“traiture has the leading place in my memory. It was more 

‘delicate, more refined, more saint-like, if I may use this phrase, 
‘than other personations. But comparisons are odious. It wasa 
very different, but certainly a not less exquisite picture than later 
‘theatre-goers are familiar with. 

Sir Peter Teazle is mentioned as one of Mr. Chippendale's parts. 
I do not think he played it at the Old Park. Harry Placide was the 
one Sir Peter of the period, and no one ventured to challenge him 
in a partthat he had made distinctly his own. Chippendale made a 
great hit as Old Cattaraugus in Mrs. Mowatt’s comedy of ‘ Fashion.’ 

e was always the Max Harkaway in ‘ London Assurance ;’ and in 
innumerable farce parts he delighted his audiences One of his 
striking personations was Scrooge in a dramatic version of Dickens's 
* Christmas Carol.’ He has gong; and he was probably the last of 
the Park company. Placide, Bass, Fisher, Barry, Barnes, Crisp, 
Miss Cushman, Mrs. Vernon, all preceded him. How many are 
there left, I wonder, of those who used to gather on the fourth 
bench, known as the critic’s bench, and give their seal of approval 
or disapproval of plays and re ? 


NEw YORK, Jan. 14, 188 O. B. B. 





The Fine Arts 


Art Notes. 

‘THE LAST MOMENTS OF Mozart,’ by M. de Munkacsy, the 
property of ex-Governor Russell A. Alger, of Michigan, is now on 
exhibition at the Twenty-third Street Tabernacle. Thedying com- 
poser is seated in an armchair at the right of the foreground. His 
‘wife and child stand near: His friends—a stolid, indifferent-look- 
ing set of men—are grouped about the piano singing the requiem. 
The accessories are few, and the scheme of the picture is extremely 
simple. There is considerable sentiment in the figure of the dying 
composer, which is intensified by the realistic straightforwardness 
of the rest of the composition. The painter has again made use of 
his favorite scheme of color—blue-green, red and tawny whites. 
The brushwork is noticeably good throughout. 


—Mr. Sedelmeyer has published through his agents here, J. D. 
Waring & Co., an etching by Koepping, after Rembrandt's great 
work ‘The Syndics,’ in the Museum at Amsterdam. The gold 
medal at the Berlin Jubilee Exhibition and at the Paris Salon of 
this year were awarded to Mr. Koepping for this etching. It is a 
very fine plate. Etchings of ‘Christ on Calvary,’ by Koepping, and 
‘ The Last Moments of Mozart,’ by Armand Mathey, are published 
by the same house. 

—A large example of Jules Dupré, on exhibition at Haseltine’s 
gallery in Fifth Avenue, is said to be the most important of his 
works in this country. In the foreground is a flock of sheep under 
a clump of tall trees. At the extreme right, a little way back, is a 
thatched cottage with white walls, and a bit of sky above it under 
the trees. There is something in this part of the picture, not only 
in the color, but in the rich fatty effect of the paint, and the con- 
struction of the trees, that suggests Diaz rather than Dupré. 


—Another Prize Fund exhibition will be held at the American 
Art Galleries, about April 25. The latest date for receiving pic- 
tures is April 15. The medals—ten this time, instead of four,— 
will be awarded for the best examples of landscape, figure and 
marine painting, and sculpture. One or more prizes of $2,090 each 
will be awarded. 

—The concert given'at the American Art Galleries on January 
12, for the benefit of the Gotham Art Students, netted $2,000. The 
list of patrons began with Mayor Hewitt and included many pic- 
ture-dealers, ladies connected with art-institutions, artists, art- 
critics and art-publishers. 


—The collection of Mr. H. De Morgan, who has succeeded Mr. 
G. L. Feuardent at 3 East 14th Street, gives the visitor a tolerable 
jinsight into the art of Asia Minor, Greece and Etruria as regards 
‘keramics, numismatics, etc. Here are some beautiful examples of 
dridescent glass in the form of small jars, probably tear-vessels from 
‘Sidon and Cyprus, and little enamelled glass vases of Greek work- 
Mmanship, so opaque as to look like porcelain or earthenware. The 
specimens of Greek agate glass show to what perfection the Greeks 
carried the art of glass-decoration. Some Asiatic vases with pur- 
ple griffins painted in bands, and some slender vases from Athens, 
‘dating from 400 B.C., are very interesting. 

—-Frederic Crowninshield has recently completed the interior 
decoration of the church at Madison Avenue and 57th Street. The 
‘Scheme is very simple but well planned and carried out. The walls 
are in terra-cotta red, with no stencilling except a few cherub-heads. 
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The ceiling is in blue-green ; and pale greens, shading from 

to blue, are used throughout the church. The long window at the 
back is in small squares of shaded blue-green glass. The large 
window at the right has an angel in green set in a design of con- 
ventionalized grapes.and leaves. Theleft hand window is designed 
in peony forms. ‘The minor spaces of stained glass are treated in 
ies forms toned to harmonize with the leading idea of the 

ecorations. 


—The literary gem of the February Magazine.of Art is Rus- 
kin’s paper entitled ‘ The Black Arts,’ in which the writer recants 
from his early creed of ‘finish’ and advocates the suggestive im- 
pressionistic method of drawing, and also expounds a system for 
teaching children the use of color and geography at the same time. 
The article is accompanied by three drawings’by Mr. Ruskin him- 
self. A full-page engraving, by A. Leveillé, of a portrait-bust of 
Dr. Pasteur by Paul Dubois, is remarkably good. The living effect 
of the head is finely rendered by the engraver. The frontispiece 
is an etching by Dobie of a picture by Waterhouse, showing Herod’s 
Queen, Mariamne, going to execution. Frederic Wedmore writes 
of ‘ Modern Life in Modern Art ;’ and some portraits of Napoleon 
are accompanied by descriptive text by Richard Heath. 

—Frangois Bonvin, the French painter, who died in Paris the 
other day in great misery, was celebrated among artists and con- 
noisseurs for -his patient industry, talent and lofty feeling for art, 
combined with inability to sell his pictures, He was classed by 
French critics among the realists of whom Millet and Courbet were 
the chiefs. His works also had much in common with those of 
Chardin and the Dutch and Flemish painters. He painted figures 
and portraits, but his still-life subjects were especially prized. He 
it was who introduced Ribot to the world, by holding an exhibition 
of the works of that painter in his own studio. 


—The Union League Club exhibition on Jan. 12, 13 and 14 con- 
tained a large number of European pictures and a few American. 
A Jules Breton (‘ The Herb-Gatherers ’), five Corots, including ‘ The 
Dance of the Nymphs,’ four Daubignys, Fromentin’s ‘ Boar Hunt,’ 
Isabey’s ‘ Blessing the Hounds,’ a Meissonier (‘ Trumpeter of Louis 
XII.’), three Millets, an Alma-Tadema, and a couple of Viberts, 
were among the most important pictures. 


—An illustrated lecture was delivered by Mr. Russell Sturgis 
before the Grolier Club last Monday evening. The subject was 
Turner's ‘ Liber Studiorum.’ The plates were, with few exceptions, 
well reproduced. Mr. Sturgis showed himself a careful and appre- 
ciative student of Turner's work, and his lecture contained enough 
in the way of analysis of the processes employed in the production 
of these famous plates, equally important as etchings and as mez- 
zotints, to make it valuable to persons interested in the book-mak- 
ing arts. 





The Magazines. - 

Lippincott's is advertised as a ‘ Woman's Number,’ all the con- 
tents being by women except the editor's ‘ Book-Talk.’ Thenovel, 
‘The Spell of Home,’ is one of Mrs. Wister’s translations from the 
German, in the easy conversational style. Mrs. Belva Lockwood 
describes her ‘ Efforts to Become a Lawyer.’ ‘Life at a Working- 
Woman’s Home,’ by Miss Charlotte Adams, is not earnest enough. 
Miss Amélie Rives, in ‘ The Man of the Golden Fillet,’ transports 
her heroes and heroines to Greece this time; but it must be con- 
fessed that the over-supply of luxurious simile does not suggest 
Grecian simplicity. Her hero is ‘ bound as to the brows’ in true 
Grecian, or Vergilian, fashion; but the story smacks none the less 
of modern thought and imagination. The Monthly Gossip an- 
nounces one hundred questions in literature, for the best answers 
to which a prize of one hundred dollars is offered. We commend 
the honest and straightforward way of giving the prize for the 
‘most and best’; here is no almost impossible demand that you 
shall answer 98 or 99 of the questions correctly. : 


The holiday Overland contains a goodly number of storjes. ‘ The 
Story of the Pozzuolana House,’ by Flora Haines Loughead, is an 
amusing tale of a young couple who accepted the offer of a house 
to live in, on condition that they would exhibit it to advertise a new 
sort of building material. ‘In Blunderland,’ by Leonard Kip, is an 
entertaining story of an intoxicated ghost. President Holden of 
the University of California and the Lick Observatory gives a pop- 
ular statement of scientific conclusions in regard to earthquakes, 
with the encouragement to Californians that there is less danger 
from earthquakes in California than from cyclones in the middle 
West or lightning in the East. 


The Political Science Quarterly for December opens with an 
article or the oleomargarine law enacted by Congress for the pur- 
pose of restricting the sale of imitation butter, or at least of pre- 
venting its being sold for the genuine article. The writer vigor- 
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ously attacks the principle of the bill, and maintains that oleomar- 
garine is a harmless and useful | spwanie and his remarks will be 
read with interest by opponents of Government interference. Two 
of the articles in the number are on the endless theme of profits 
and wages; but they do not shed much new light on the subject. 
The paper on ‘ The Constitution in Reconstruction’ is an interest- 
ing review of the dealings of the National Government with the re- 
volted States after the War. It brings out very clearly the difficul- 
ties with which our statesmen were confronted at the time, and 
shows how widely opinions differed as to the questions, theoretical 
and practical, which the subject involved. The quarrel between 
Congress and President Johnson is also described, and the article 
as a whole is an interesting historical _. Another article is de- 
voted to a brief oe and history of local government in Eng- 
land ; and is of special interest just now when the reform of local 
et has become a leading question in English politics. The 
ast essay in the number is on ‘India’s Unadjusted Trade Balance,’ 
which will be interesting to special students; and the magazine 
closes with its usual complement of book reviews. The number as 
a whole, sustains the previous reputation of the Quarterly, and 
closes the second volume well. 





Notes. 


Max O’RELL will contribute to the March Lippincott's a paper 
entitled ‘From my Letter-Box,’ in which he will give extracts from 
letters he has received first and last on the subject of his books. 


- —Mr. Blaine is said to be taking notes on his European travels, 
with a view to writing a book when he returns. 


—Miss Cleveland is reported to be occupying her spare moments 


with the preparation of a study of St. Augustine and his mother, * 


St. Monica; upon which she has been engaged for years. There is 
said to be a possibility of her publishing a volume of poems in the 
spring. 

—D. Lothrop Co. offer $2000 in prizes, the largest of which is 
$500 and the least $5, for writings, no matter on what subject or 
of what length, fit for publication in Wzde Awake. Only ‘school 

eople, from primary school to college president,’ may compete. 
Br. E. E. Hale, President J. B. Angell and Mr. Maurice Thompson 
will act'as the committee of award. 


—Mr. Lowell's paper on Landor in the February Cenzury includes 
a brief unpublished poem by himself, and an account of his visit to 
Landor at Bath, in 1852. Some unpublished letters from Landor 
to Miss Boyle, a lady still living in London, are also to be printed 
in this connection. 

—Harper's for February will contain a story by Henry James 
called ‘ Louisa Pallant.’ 

—Stuart Sterne, author of ‘ Angelo’ and ‘ Giorgio,’ will shortly 
publish through Houghton, Mifflin & Co. another little volume, 
called ‘ Beyond the Shadow and Other Poems.’ 


—A cablegram from London to The Mazl and Express reports 
Mr. Stevenson, who is sojourning in the Adirondacks, to be at 
work on.a romance to be entitled ‘ The Master of Bullantrae; the 
Full Account of the Strange Manner of His Life and Death: Ed- 
ited from the Papers of the Late Ephraim Mackellar, late Steward 
of the Durrisdeer Estate,’—and also ‘on his other story, “ Harry 
Shovel ; a Romance of the Peninsular War,” which I am told he 
has now nearly completed.’ 


—The Charity Organization Society’s Directory to the Charita- 
ble and Benevolent Societies and Institutions of New York, recent- 
ly noticed in these columns, is now on sale at the Society's office, 
21 University Place, and at the leading bookstores. Its price is 
fifty cents. 


—The January number of the Riverside Literature Series (pub- 
lished monthly by Hpughton, Mifflin & Co.) is entitled ‘Abraham 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Speech, and Other Papers,’ and contains 
James Russell Lowell’s sketch of Lincoln, the first Inaugural Ad- 
dress, etc. 


—Prof. Villari has just completed a new edition of his monu- 
mental work on Savonarola, which is indeed.a new book compared 
with the one issued now over twenty years ago. The translation 
of this enlarged edition into English by Madame Villari excites in- 
terest, as giving to a wide audience the source of the inspiration of 
George Eliot’s ‘Romola.’ Mr. Fisher Unwin, the English pub- 
lisher, has arranged for a series of reproductions of the portraits of 
famous men of the time ; and the book, which will be issued at an 
early date, is illustrated also with numerous plates. 


—The February Magazine of American History is to be a 


Washington number, containing a variety of interesting Washing- 
ton data, some choice portraits, and a number of unpublished let- 
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lers of Washington’s — by Mr. William Henry Smith of the 
Associated Press from the originals in the British Museum. A few 
of the Bouquet-Washington letters here reproduced were partially 
printed by Sparks, whose alterations and amendments will be shown. 

—A portrait of Tolstoi, engraved from an excellent photograph, 
will be prefixed to his ‘Napoleon and the Russian Campaign,” 
shortly to be published by T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

—Chicago is to have a new weekly journal, of which Mr. De- 
Koven, of ‘ Begum’ fame, will be the chief editor, 

—Gen. Sherman will write in the February Century of ‘The- 
Grand Strat of the War of the Rebellion.’ To the same num-- 
ber James Whitcomb Riley will contribute a new ‘character’ poem, 
‘At “the Literary,” ’ with illustrations by Kemble; and Theodore 
Roosevelt the first of his papers on ‘Ranch Life in the Far West,” 
with illustrations by Frederic Remington, an artist who for years 
has led the life of a cowboy. 

—Mr. Herbert A. Smith has won the Yale ‘ Zz¢.’ medal this year- 
by an essay called ‘ University Life.’ 


—Mrs. Alice Wellington Rollins’s address before the Boston 
Round Table is. reposted to have been a decided success. She- 
read a paper on the tenement-house question—a subject on which 
she is writing a novel; closing with an adaptation of Hood's ‘ Song 
of the Shirt ’ to the case of the woman who is not worked to death, 
but can get no work at all. The discussion which followed the 
reading failed to shake the position taken in her argument for tene- 
ment-house reform. 

—The first number of the monthly Bibliograper and Reference- 
List, to be issued on May 1 by Moulton, Wenborne & Co., Buffalo, 
will contain a list of all works on the subject of American and Eng- 
lish literature ; also, supplementary matter of value to booksellers, 
librarians and book-buyers. 

—At San Paole, in Brazil, a new translation of Longfellow’s. 
poems has appeared in Portuguese. 

& —Noting THE CRITIC'S recent birthday, The New York Times 
remarks: ‘Friends of good literature must wish this journal re- 
newed prosperity as the foremost American literary weekly.’ 

—Mr. T. Russell Sullivan, the dramatizer of ‘Dr. Jekyli and Mr. 
Hyde,’ will henceforth devote himself exclusively to literary labor. 
He has hitherto held a responsible position in one of the leading 
financial institutions of Boston. 

—The statement that the late Mrs. Theodore F. C. Demarest, 
of Los Angeles, Cal., wrote ‘My Ain Countree’ is disputed, and a 
counter-claim to the authorship put forward in behalf of the late 
Peter Gilfillan, of Scotland. 

—Louis Fréchette, the Canadian poet, has recently returned from: 
France to his home at Nicolet, Quebec. While in Paris, he com- 
wage and published ‘La Legende d’un Peuple.’ It is said that 

e has been commissioned by the manager of the ThéAtre Frangais. 
to translate ‘ King Lear’ for performance in Paris during the Exhi- 
bition of 1889. 

—Dr. Hale and his son have about completed the second yolume 
of their history of Franklin’s career in France. It will probably be 
issued early in the spring by Roberts Bros. 

— The first article in the Russian prison series describing Mr. 
Kennan’s journey through Siberia, with Mr. Frost's illustrations, 
will begin in April. Copies of Zhe Century entering Russia are 
stripped of Mr. Kennan’s articles by Government officials on the 
frontier. 

—A hundred ‘privately printed’ copies of ‘A Few Poems of 
Many Years,’ by the Rev. Samuel Longfellow, brother and biog- 
rapher of the famous poet, were distributed among the author’s 
friends on Christmas. 

—The library of Roman Catholic books published in England 
during the last fifty years, and sent as a Jubilee offering to the Pope, 
consists of some 1500 volumés. Translations, prayer-books, school- 
books, and minor fiction have been excluded as a general rule. 
Theology naturally predominates, says 7he Atheneum, Cardinals. 
Manning and Newman being responsible for some fifty volumes. 
History is represented by many students, from Dr. Lingard to 
Father Stevenson, S.J.; poetry by Coventry Patmore, Wilfrid Blunt, 
Aubrey de Vere, R. S. Hawker, Miss Procter, and many others ;. 
natural history by writers so diverse as Charles Waterton and Dr. 
Mivart ; travel by Sir William Butler, Lady Burton, Lady Anne 
Blunt, and Mrs. Mulhall. Nor has there been any imdex expurga- 
torzus,for the works of Messrs. Burnand, A’Beckett, and Clement 
Scott, or of the author of ‘Jim the Penman.’ The books are bound 
in white leather, stamped with the Papal arms. When the Pope 


distributes the multitudinous offerings made to him, he will, it is 


supposed, assign this library of English books to the English Col- 
legein Rome. . 











—M. Eugéne Yung had just finished the work of preparing the 
Revue Bleu of Dec. 24 for the press, when his death was caused by 
a sudden but painless crisis in a malady from which he had suffered 
for some time. The last number for 1887 was, therefore, the first 
to appear since the review was established (twenty-four years ago) 
without having passed under his eye. His successors in the edi- 
torship pay a touching tribute to his memory in that number ; and 
a brief biographical sketch is contributed by J. J. Weiss, M. Yung’s 
oldest collaborator, who was a fellow-pupil of his at the Royal Col- 
lege of Louis le Grand, and later at the Ecole Normale, when the 
events of 1848 put an end to schooldays there. Later still they 
were teachers together at Rochelle. “When M. Yung became sec- 
retary of the Revue des Deux Mondes, his first idea was to enlist 
the services of M. Weiss as a contributor; and when M. Weiss 
became one of the editors of the Journal des Débats, he returned 
the compliment. The Revue Bleu was formerly called La Revue 
Politique et Littérazre, and still earlier La Revue des Cours .Lit- 
téraires. In 1855 M. Yung published a work entitled ‘ Henri IV. 
Ecrivain.’ This is reviewed at length in the number of his journal 
that records his death, and contains the cordial tributes of the Paris 
press to the memory of the deceased editgr. But, as M. Weiss 
says, his best eulogy and monument is the review which he found- 
ed amid difficulties, and conducted with success. 


—D. Lothrop Co, are about to begin the publication of a ser- 
ies of histories of the States, each State to have a profusely illus- 
trated volume to itself, and to be written about in popular style. 
Among those who have been engaged to write the different volumes 
are, we are told, Miss Sara Orne Jewett, Maurice Thompson, 
Charles M. Skinner, and E. S. Brooks. 

—The Greek Club of this city celebrated its thirtieth anniversary 
on Dec. 30th by a dinner at Martinelli’s. Twenty-eight sat down 
to the feast, three being guests of the Club—Prof. Seymour of Yale, 
Prof. Cooper of Rutgers and Mr. E. C. Stedman. This Club has 
for thirty years met each week to spend several hours in reading 
and commenting on the Greek classics. Three of its original mem; 
bers are still in the circle—Prof. Drisler of Columbia, Prof. Over- 
hiser and Dr. Crosby. 

—The January Quarterly Journal of Economics, now in press, 
contains articles by President F. A. Walker on the eleventh census, 
and Prof. Arthur T. Hadley on the operations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

—M. Rajon has just finished a portrait-etching of Lincoln, using 
as his base the photograph used by Kruell for his wood-engraving 
in Harper's for April, 1885. 

—Rev. Dr. Alfred S. Patton, editor and proprietor of The Baptist 

Weekly, died on the 12th inst. in Brooklyn. He was born in Suffolk, 
England, on Christmas day, 1825, and with his parents came to 
this country in childhood. He was educated at Columbian ay 
Washington, «and at Madison University, New York, where he 
received the degreeof D.D. His first charge was in West Chester, 
Pa., where he remained but ashorttime. In 1862-63 he was Chap- 
jain of the Massachusetts Senate. In 1872 he came to this city, 
bought Zhe American Bafpizst, an anti-slavery journal dating from 
1840, and changed its name to The Baptist Weekly. He was the 
author. of ‘Kincaid, the Hero Missionary,’ ‘ The Losing and Tak- 
ing of Man-Soul,’ ‘ Live for Jesus,’ and many pamphlets published 
by the American Tract Society. 


—‘ Mancelin,’ the founder and editor of the Vie Parzszenne, is 
dead. His real name was Planat. 


—Smith, Elder & Co. will soon begin the publication of a new 
.and uniform edition of Mr. Robert Browning’s works, in monthly 
volumes. Is this the Houghton, Mifflin & Co. edition ? ; 

—Prof. Karl Klindworth, of Berlin—a musician whose name is 
familiar to almost all music-lovers abroad,—has come to this coun- 
‘try recently, and was heard at Steinway Hall last Tuesday after- 
noon in the first of a series of piano recitals, his programme con- 
sisting of six of Beethoven’s greatest sonatas. While his playing 
evinced great musical intelligence and familiarity with the works of 
the composer, it was hardly calculated to establish the performer’s 
reputation as a piano ‘virtuoso.’ It was notas an executant, how- 
ever, that Prof. Klindworth made his foreign reputation; it was 
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rather as a conductor, as a teacher, as editor of Chopin's works, 
and maker of the piano-forte arrangement of Wagner's Nibelun 
tetralogy. Yet he was a pupil of whom Liszt spoke in terms o 
praise; and of whom, later, Wagner did not hesitate to write to 
that master : ‘Klindworth’s playing has astonished me. No lesser 
than he would dare to undertake to play your work to me for the 
first time. He is worthy of you, surely.’ It is, we believe, Prof. 
Klindworth’s intention to teach in this city. If so, his popularity 
as a teacher abroad should guarantee his success from the begin- 
ning. . 
—The Tr of ‘The New Antigone,’ a novel which has 
attracted a good deal of attention, is attributed to the Rev. Dr. 
Barry, a Catholic priest stationed at Dorchester, in Oxfordshire. 
—Messrs. Putnam’s list of forthcoming publications includes 
“The Story of Media, Babylonia and Persia, by Z. A. Ragozin; 
‘ The Story of the Goths,’ by Henry Bradley; ‘The Story of Tur- 
key,’ by Stanley Lane-Poole, and ‘The Story of Mexico,’ by Susan 
Hale; ‘Property in Land,’ by Henry Winn; ‘ The Relations of 
Church and State in the United States,’ by the Rev. Dr. Philip 
Schaff; ‘The Religious Aspect of Evolution,’ by President Mc- 
Cosh ; ‘ Before the Dawn,’ a story of the Paris Jacquerie, by George 
Dulac ;’ ‘Andiatorocté, and other Poems, Hymns and Meditations,’ 
by the Rev. Clarence A. Walworth; ‘Poems of the Plains,’ by 
Thomas B. Peacock ; ‘ Essays on Hysteria, Brain-Tumor,’ etc., by 
Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi; ‘The Life of Lincoln,’ by Noah Brooks ; 
‘Governor Chamberlain’s Administration in South Carolina,’ by 
Walter Allen; ‘The Fall of New France, 1755-1760,’ by Gerald E. 
Hart, President of the Montreal Society for Historical Studies ; a 
second edition of Simon Sterne’s ‘ Constitutional History ;’ ‘ Biblio- 
theca Jeffersoniana,’ a list of works by or referring to Thomas 
Jefferson, compiled by Hamilton B. Tompkins; ‘Proverbs and 
Phrases of all Ages,’ compiled by Robert Christy ; and ‘ Taxation : 
Its Principles and Methods,’ a translation of Prof. Luigi Cossa’s 
‘First Principles of Finance,’ edited, with notes, by Horace White 


The Free Parliament. 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question for convenience of 


rejyerence. 
fe ] QUESTIONS. 

No. 1316.—Where can I see some good biographical sketch of 
Tennyson? 

HARTFORD, CONN. W. F. G. 

[In ‘Celebrities of the Nineteenth Century,’ issued by Cassell & Co. 
For a critical and personal history we would refer the enquirer to Sted- 
man’s ‘ Victorian Poets’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), of which a revised 
edition (the thirteenth) has recently appeared.] 





Publications Received. 


Recaipr of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice of 
any work will depend ubon its interest and importance. Whereno address is given 
the publication is issued in New York. - 


Alexander, Mrs. Mona’s Choice. 


.Henry Holt & Co. 
Bill to Promote Mendicancy, A. if: 
imal Ma; 


++e++e+Evening Post Pub. Co. 





Binet, A., and Fér6,C. Ani po. $1.50. .......... ..D. Appleton & Co, 
Clodfelter, N. J. Snatched from the Poor House. soc..Phila: T. B. Peterson & Bro. 
Cowper, Frank. Caedwalla_ . .............. sees cesses «BE. & J. B. Young & Co, 
Egar, J. H. Christendom, Ecclesiastical and Political...... ....... ames Pott & Co, 
Fenn, G.M. The Story of Antony Grace. 50€.........-.0.00.00 . Appleton & Co. 
Haldane, R. B. Life of Adam Smith. 4oc.......... . sesee- Thos, Whittaker, 


Hannay, D. Life of Tobias George Smollett. 


.se+-+e. Thos. Whittaker, 
Hodder, Edwin. The Life of Samuel Moreley. 


$3....-.-.-A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 





Hogan, K. E. A Popular Mineralogy and Geology................+- A, Lovell & Co, 
ohnston, R. M. Mr. Absalom Billingslea ... ....... 2 ees eseeees arper & Bros 
, H.C. “A History of the Inquisition, Vol. Il......... ..++_++Harper,& Bros. 
Macdonald, Geo. Home nae. BO conc rensccccccesceveces fd pleton & Co. 
Morgan, A. Shakspeare in Fact and in Criticism. ..... Wn. EP Benjamin. 


Parkes, Harry. The Girl Who Wouldn’t Lig . Married. ..... F. Warne & Co, 
3 





patan J H. Natural Resources ofthe U.S. $3... .... pebaees D. Appleton & Co. 
Pepys, Samuel. Extracts from Diary of. 100..... © ..cscsecesseeesecs Cassell & Co, 
Scott, W. Tales of Chivalry. Ed. a W. J. Ralfe.” ' s60...6...60 5008s Harper & Bros. 
Sharp, Wm. Life of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 40c......... .. +». Thos, Whittaker. 
Sentlen, 5. Tifa end Tamer. 6s. nn cos 5. cscs ces cwcccccccnd¥ ceed vitess Harper & Bros. 
Trollope, T. A. What I remember .... ........ Nphe slabs wegd's a's peel Harpe: 


r & Bros. 
‘ood, Rev. J.G. Natural History Readers...... Boston: Boston School Supply Co. 
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New York City, 252 Madison Avenue. _ Pennsylvania, Philade! 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS, under twelve RENCH AND 
ears of . School year from Oct 3, 1887, to 
une 8, 1888. Hours, 9 A.M. tor P. Mt Pupils 
-wishing to remain in the afternoon, for study or special 
instruction, may do so for an extra ch 


Unusual advantages, 
spoken in two years. $300 
ENRIETTE CLERC or Miss 


Iphia, 

ENGLISH BOARDING 

SCHOOL, (No day scholars) for coemny gee. 
to 


a year. Address MADAME 


4317 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Vermont, Burlington. 
V "ine Scho EPISCOPAL INSTITUTE, Board, 


* ing School for Boys; for Co or 

Business. Military ‘Drill, Terms moderate 

Feng he year. Send for Catalogue. H. H. Ross. 
A.M., Principal. 


French warrant 


Marion L. Pscke, 4313- 
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New York City. 


ISS KIERSTED’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
ad, 





arge. 
MISS KETCHUM, Principal. 








HE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies Teachers to Schools, Positions 


East “Jo Supe Circular free. 


E. O. Fisk, 7 Tremont Place. Boston. 


dest and best known in U. S. 
Established, 1855. 


sie TeacuErs’ AGENCY. 
7 East 14TH Srgeet, N. Y 
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